Building  a  solid  business 
case  for  your  projects  ^ 
means  nailing  the 
financial  calculations 
and  language.  „ 
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KAPLAN 


KAPLAN  UNIVERSITY  |  SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Build  the  foundation  of  technical  excellence  to  pursue  the  most  promising  IT 
opportunities.  Strengthen  your  ability  to  lead  projects,  acquire  the  soft  skills  to  inspire 
others  and  adapt  as  IT  continues  to  rapidly  evolve.  Kaplan  University's  curriculum  has 
been  developed  by  respected  IT  professionals  currently  leading  and  working  in  the 
industry.  Both  our  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  programs  are  vetted  to  ensure 
we're  right  on  point  with  where  IT  is  today  -  and  where  it's  going. 

Find  out  more  today;  GoForlT.KapUn.edu  or  877.496.5439  (Toll  Free) 


No  matter  how 
evolves, 
rU  be  ready. 


The  top  technical 
skills  to  manage 
IT  today. 


The  soft  skills  lo 
lead  projects  and 
motivate  people. 


BlackBeny  Delivers, 
But  Faces  Struggle 

Two  new  well-regarded  BlackBerry  smartphones 


and  Qio,  even  though  many  analysts  say  the 
new  devices  are  a  good  step  forward  from  previ¬ 
ous  gCTierations  of  BlackBerries. 

"I  think  this  is  definitely  a  good  start,  and  it 
will  help  slow  those  defections,  but  many  [con¬ 
sumers]  in  the  U.S.,  for  example,  have  already 
left,"  noted  Jan  Dawson,  an  analyst  at  Ovum. 
"Most  of  the  remaining  BlackBerry  users  in 
the  US.  are  on  corporate-issued  devices,  so  it’s 


should  help  stem  the  tide  of  corporate  user  defections,  department  to  continue 

but  it  may  be  too  late  to  win  over  consumer  iPhone  and  Outside  of  North  American  corporate  IT 


Android  users.  By  Matt  Hamblen  and  Marc  Ferranti 


Twice  the  virtualization. 

Lower  management  costs. 

None  of  the  compromises. 

You’ve  been  looking  for  IT  solutions  that  meet  the  increasingly  sophisticated  demands 
on  your  infrastructure.  IBM  Flex  System,’"  featuring  Intel*  Xeon®  processors,  provides 
simplicity,  flexibility  and  control  in  a  system  that  doesn’t  require  compromise. 

It  supports  up  to  twice  the  number  of  virtual  machines  as  the  previous  generation  of 
biade  servers.’  And  IBM  Flex  System  Manager”  can  help  reduce  management  costs 
by  providing  visibility  and  control  of  all  physical  and  virtual  assets  from  a  single  vantage 
point.^ 

You  can  select  individual  elements  and  integrate  them  yourself  or  with  the  support 
of  an  IBM  Business  Partner.  Or  you  can  choose  an  IBM  PureFlex”  System  and 
leverage  IBM’s  expert  integration  for  an  even  simpler  experience.  Learn  more  at 
ibm.com/systems/no_compromise 
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recent  years.  The  latest  threat  is  the  so-called  sequester, 
a  package  of  automatic  spending  cuts  that  will  go  into 
effect  next  month  unless  Congress  can  come  up  with  a 
long-term  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.2  trillion. 

On  t<^  of  that,  agencies  have  been  operating  on  short¬ 
term  IT  budgets  since  2010  because  lawmakers  haven’t 


‘This  lack  of  budgetary  stability  makes  it  very  hard  to 
plan  and,  I  think,  extremely  hard  to  plan  well,”  Robert 
Hale,  comptroller  and  chief  Bnancial  officer  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense,  said  last  month  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington. 

The  uncertainty  has  forced  many  government  IT  man¬ 
agers  to  seek  new  ways  to  develop  software,  said  Kris 
van  Riper,  managing  director  of  consulting  firm  CEB. 

“Planning  out  multiyear  projects  where  you  don’t  see 
the  deliverables  for  extended  time  periods  in  a  tradi- 
lal  waterfall  method  really  isn’t  going  to  work,”  said 


s  short  development  cycles  designed  to  produce  in¬ 
cremental  deliverables  on  an  ongoing  basis.  It  emphasizes 
collaboration  among  developers,  managers  and  users  — 
anyone  with  a  stake  in  a  project  outcome,  he  said. 

“If  you  can  show  results  sooner  and  more  effectively, 
the  chance  that  you  won’t  be  defunded  goes  up,”  said 
Lawrence  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  Computech,  a  soft- 

Tbe  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  was  a  relatively 
early  adopter  of  the  Agile  methodology.  “We  are  huge  fans  of 

Baker,  the  agency’s  CIO. 

Baker  says  user  involvement  in  the  Agile  process  has  been  the 
key  to  the  methodology’s  successful  implementation  at  the  VA. 

“We  get  the  customer  deeply  involved  in  the  program,  defining 
what  the  system  must  do,  how  it  should  do  it,  what  the  workflow 
must  be,  and  how  the 
[user  interface]  should 
look,”  Baker  said.  As  a 
result,  "the  end  users 
are  always  happy  with 
the  end  product.  They 


This  lack  of 
budgetary 
stability  makes  it  very 
hard  to  plan  and,  I 
think,  extremely  hard 


“We  hit  80%  of  our 
he  added. 

The  VA  currently  has 
about  206  development 
projects  under  way,  but 
it’s  not  yet  using  Agile  in 

all  o{  them.  “I’d  insist  on  Agile  in  all  programs,  but  I  don’t  think 
we  yet  have  the  breadth  of  expertise  to  draw  on  to  do  so,”  Baker 

Agile  was  embraced  early  on  by  private-sector  defense  and 
intelligence  contractors,  vffiich  “need  to  rapidly  adapt  to  new 
situations,”  said  Bob  Payne,  a  vice  president  at  Agile  consulting 
firm  LitheSpeed.  In  recent  years,  the  methodology  has  spread  to 
other  industries  as  companies  deal  with  the  recession.  ♦ 


Budget  Woes 
Force  Feds  to 
Embrace  Agile 

Agencies  seek  new  ways  to  develop 
software  as  they  face  regular  shutdown 
threats  and  Congress’s  inability  to  pass  an 
annual  budget.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


UNPRECEDENTED  FEDERAL  budget  problems  aie  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  reality  for  the  software  development  opera¬ 
tions  of  government  IT  units. 

The  days  oi  the  big,  lumbering,  multiyear  gov¬ 
ernment  IT  projects  are  likely  coming  to  an  end  as 
more  and  more  federal  IT  managers  turn  to  Agile  development 
methodologies  to  speed  up  software  projects  so  they  can  quickly 
demonstrate  the  value  of  new  systems. 

Government  agencies,  which  spend  about  $So  billion  a  year  on 
IT.  have  regularly  faced  possible  shutdowns  and  budget  cuts  in 
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ToAssist’s  integrated  support 
utions  give  you  powerful  tools 
an  unrivaled  support  experience. 


Free  for  30  days 
www.gotoassist.com 
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of  CIO  didn’t  mean 
his  CTO  duties 
disappeared. 

what  advke  would  you  give  a 
young  IT  worker  looking  to  become 
a  CIO?  Spend  time  understanding 
the  business  you  support,  not  just 
the  technology.  Strive  to  innovate 
and  deliver  value  for  your  business. 
Don’t  expect  an  eight-hour-a-day  job. 
WbaTs  your  favorite  tcchnolofy? 
Smartphones/tablet  computers  with 
high-speed  Internet.  We  have  only 
just  begun  to  exploit  the  possibilities. 
A  monumental  change  in  enterprise 


iO  connuTEiwoniD  February  it. 


VMware 
revolutionized 
the  data  center 
with  virtualization 

Consider  this 
an  encore. 


The 

Software-Defined 
Data  Center. 


storage,  networking  and  security  for 
unmatched  levels  of  automation,  efficiency 
and  agility.  VMware  vCloud'  Suite  5.1, 
available  now,  delivers  the  software-defined 
data  center,  the  data  center  for  the  new  era 
of  cloud  computing. 

vmware 

Visit  vmware.com/sddc 


THE  GRILL  |  BILL  MURPHY 


UWith  the  advent  of  the  Web, 
[IT  has]  been  thrust  into 
the  forefront  of  corporate 
strategies  and  not  just 
corporate  processing. 


looking  for  very  proactive,  creative  people  in  those  roles. 

What  is  Hilton’s  mobile  strategy,  and  how  is  it  evolv¬ 
ing?  It’s  absolutely  evolving.  We  have  recently  come 
out  with  our  latest  global  Web  release  and  we  have 
mobility  apps  connected  to  that,  but  they’re  two  years 
old;  they’re  out  of  date.  So  we’re  focusing  on  that  next 
generation  of  mobility  apps  going  forward. 

We’re  also  focusing  on  being  able  to  deliver  technolo¬ 
gy  to  a  mobile  device  as  a  guest  walks  into  a  hotel.  And 
hotel  services  that  used  to  only  be  delivered  through 
a  concierge,  now  you  will  be  able  to  get  that  through 
your  iPhone.  That’s  what  we’re  working  toward.  That’s 
one  of  the  targeted  initiatives  for  2013. 


wbatvtsonwofdwotlnrlTinWithnSFWejust 

implemented  our  latest  release  of  our  global  Web  plat¬ 
form.  We’re  continuing  to  toll  that  out  across  the  world, 
with  the  addition  of  13  other  languages.  [Other  prr^ects 
include]  the  standardization  of  our  property  management 
platform  across  our  3,900  hotels,  the  continued  interna¬ 
tional  rollout  of  our  StayConneaed  wireless  platform  for 

wide  ERP  platform.  We  re  migrating  to  the  PtopleSoft 
platform  from  a  variety  of  systems,  mcluding  earlier 
generations  of  PtopleSoft  Financials/Sun,  internationally. 
I  do  krxrw  your  choices  these  days  are  fewer  and 


fewer,  and  alignment  of  Oracle  platforms  vs.  SAP  plat¬ 
forms  typically  [follows]  industry  lines.  Some  of  the  SaaS 
options  just  aren’t  there  for  your  larger  enterprises. 

What’s  lacking  in  softwarc-as-a-sei’vice  options  for 
the  enterprise?  Sophistication  and  the  ability  to  cater 
to  the  business  and  to  plug  in,  in  some  cases,  hundreds 

Does  Hilton  have  a  bring-your-own-device  poNcy? 

People  have  their  own  devices.  You  can’t  stop  that  from 
happening.  We  do  have  the  ability  for  people  to  access 
our  network  via  secure  sign-on  through  effectively  any 
device.  We  don’t  have  a  comprehensive  BYOD  policy 
in  place.  That’s  one  of  the  things  we’re  going  to  have 
to  button  down  in  the  short  term.  You’re  not  allowed 
to  have  your  corporate  email  on  your  personal  device. 
Any  device  that  has  corporate  information  on  it  has  to 
have  the  ability  [to  be  wiped  by  the  company]. 

What’s  the  most  difficult  thing  about  creating  a  BYOD 
strategy?  Whatever  you  decide  today,  it’s  going  to 
change  tomorrow. 

HOW  has  the  job  of  an  IT  manager  changed  over 
the  past  decade,  and  how  has  that  added  to  your 
responsibilities?  It’s  changed  significantly  in  the  last 
to  or  15  years.  Clearly,  in  the  mid  ■90s,  IT  was  in  the 
back  office.  It  was  the  engine  room  of  any  company. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Web,  it's  been  thrust  into  the 
forefront  of  corporate  strategies  and  not  just  corporate 
processing.  I  think  it’s  more  fun.  You’re  more  instru¬ 
mental  in  delivering  business  value  and  making  critical 
business  decisions  involved  in  business  strategy  as 
Imposed  to  just  maybe  execution. 

What  are  your  main  concerns  about  technology?  What 
keeps  you  up  at  night?  Certainly,  security  and  risk 
related  to  cyberattacks.  With  the  sophistication  and 
pluralization  of  technologies  across  the  board,  you’re 
providing  opportunities  for  security  threats  and  risks. 

HOW  are  you  addressing  the  security  threats?  By  in¬ 
vesting  in  our  security  infrastructure  and  taking  it  very 
seriously  and  not  closing  our  eyes  to  known  vulnerabil¬ 
ities  in  the  infrastructure.  We’ve  got  to  address  them.  If 
there's  an  opportunity  out  there,  there  wilt  be  a  breach. 

What  current  or  upcoming  technology  do  you  see  as  a 
game-changer  in  the  data  center,  and  why?  Certainly, 
the  question  of  '  In  the  data  center  or  not?”  —  the 
whole  idea  of  how  to  best  utilize  cloud  computing. 

More  and  more  of  your  processing  does  make  sense  to 
have  third-party  partners  provide  it  via  the  cloud. 

Moving  your  own  data  centers  to  a  private  cloud  also 
makes  sense.  We’ve  not  done  it  yet,  but  that’s  going  to 
be  part  of  our  infrastructure  strategy. 

-  Interview  fy  Lucas  Mcarian 
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Tap  your  data  center's  full  business  value. 

StruxureWare  for  Data  Centers  software  helps  cut  energy 
and  operational  costs  across  facilities  and  IT. 

The  right  information  at  the  right  time 

With  Schneider  Electric  StruxureWare"  for  Cteta  Centers  software  suite,  you  TUX  UTS  Ware 

easily  can  access  the  right  information  at  the  right  time  to  make  informed 
decisions  related  to  resource  optimization,  energy  management,  and 


Our  pioneering  data  center  mfrastructure  management  (DCIM)  software 
provides  complete  visitrility  across  your  enterprise  —  from  the  txjilding  lew 
down  to  the  server.  The  result?  CapEx  and  OpEx  savings  through  better 
planning  and  operations,  proactively  protected  system  uptime,  and  reduct 
energy  use.  What^  mote,  our  software  services  optimize  performance 
throughout  the  data  center  life  cycle. 


Id  track  where  your  company's  energy  gc 
roughout  your  data  center  —  from  facilitit 
m  this  energy  insight  into  energy  savings. 


99.999% 


50-60%hj 


10-20%! 


StruxureWbre  for  Data 
Centers  software  provides 


in  data  center  physical 
infrastructure  costs  over 
10  years  through  better 


Improve  planning  and  cut  OpEx  via  DCIM  best  practices! 
Discover  how...  get  our  FREE  white  paper  (a  $175  value)  and 
?  ;  enter  to  win  a  Google  Nexus  10  tablet! 

'  Visit  www.SEreply.com  Key  Codey309v  CaH 888-289-2722  x6514 
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Even  if  You  Can’t  Measure 
It,  You  Must  Manage  It 


There  really 
is  no  metric 
for  directly 
measuring  the 
quality  of  your 
relationships. 


Paul  Glen.  CEO  of 
Leading  Geeks,  is 
devoted  to  clarifying 
the  murky  world  of 
human  emotion  for 
people  who  gravitate 
toward  concrete 
thinking.  His  newest 
bookissaepsro 
RestoringClientTnist: 
A  Professional's  Guide 
to  Managing  Client 
ConfUa.  You  can 
contact  him  at  info® 
leadinggeeks.com. 
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HE  OTHER  DAY,  after  speaking  to  an  audience  of  technical  people 
about  the  importance  of  building  good  relationships  at  work,  a 
young  help  desk  manager  asked,  “What  metrics  should  I  monitor 
for  that?”  I  realized  that  he  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  importance 


of  relationships  with  a  conflicting  tenet  of  his 
managerial  faith  that  says,  “If  you  can’t  measure 
it.  you  can’t  manage  it,” 

We  geeks  love  that  idea.  It  meshes  with  our 
preference  for  objectively  verifiable  facts  over 
squishy  subjectivity.  We  find  metrics  comforting, 
having  been  taught  to  expect  constant  feedback 
on  the  question  “How  am  I  doing?”  We  get  grades 
on  tests  and  papers.  We  get  scores  in  video  games. 
We  get  raises  and  promotions  at  work. 

But  our  ardor  for  this  explicit  feedback  loop  can 
lead  us  astray.  We  take  it  too  far,  transforming 
the  not-meanMo-be-taken-literally  “If  you  can’t 
measure  it,  you  can’t  manage  it"  into  the  absurd 
dogma  "If  you  can’t  measure  it,  it  doesn’t  matter." 

With  that  mantra  as  our  lodestar,  we  not  only 
ignore  hard^to-measure  aspects  of  work  such  as 
relationships,  but  also  self-righteously  see  that 
approach  as  a  virtue.  You  can  see  this  mindset 
play  out  in  numerous  destructive  ways.  Project 
leaders  become  obsessed  with  the  process-pre¬ 
scribed  approvals  while  ignoring  the  mutual  trust 
required  to  get  them.  Technical  leaders  abrasively 
condescend  to  users  or  sponsors,  since  “they  don’t 
get  it.”  Developers  adhere  to  the  precise  content 
of  a  requirements  document  —  as  if  ticking  off 
ioo%  of  the  requirements  is  more  important  than 
making  sure  the  product  makes  sense  —  and  they 
end  up  delivering  unusable  code. 

A  more  appropriate  mantra  would  be.  ’’Even  if 
you  can’t  measure  it,  you’re  still  responsible  for  it.” 
That’s  because  some  things,  like  relationships,  are 
too  important  to  be  ignored  but  too  subjective  to 
be  measured. 


For  those  important  things  that  metrics  can't 
quantify,  you  need  to  use  indicators.  Indicators 
are  metrics’  cousins.  Where  metrics  quantify  ob¬ 
servable  facts  that  ate  very  closely  related  to  what 
you  want  to  measure,  such  as  production  rates, 
indicators  are  less  precise  and  more  indirect.  They 
ate  observable  facts,  but  they  can  serve  only  as  a 
proxy  to  suggest  how  you’re  doing  on  something 
fundamentally  unmeasurable. 

For  example,  there  really  is  no  metric  for 
directly  measuring  the  quality  of  your  relationship 
with  your  project  sponsor.  But  there  are  indirect 
indicators  that  help  you  assess  that  relationship. 
You  could  get  a  reasonable  impression  by  asking 
questions  such  as  these; 

■  Does  she  respond  to  my  emails? 

■  Does  she  show  up  at  our  meetings  prepared? 

■  Does  she  seek  my  opinion  before  making 
important  decisions? 

■  Does  she  share  information  with  me? 

■  Does  she  invite  me  to  meetings  that  1  feel  I 
should  attend? 

Relationships  don’t  come  with  dials  and  dash¬ 
boards,  and  only  a  true  geek  would  need  to  be  told 
that  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  try  to  quan¬ 
tify  the  answers  to  such  questions  and  plot  them 
on  a  graph.  Instead,  you  should  use  the  answers  as 
indicators  that  can  move  you  closer  to  something 
that  feels  like  metrics,  but  you  need  to  internalize 
such  information  and  let  your  gut  tell  you  whether 
your  relationship  is  healthy  or  not. 

Well-chosen  indicators  will  help  you  manage 
the  unmeasurable,  and  that  can  be  immeasurably 
important.  * 
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1&1  is  celebrating  its  2S”'  anniversary. 

Over  the  past  25  years  1&1  has  grown  to  become 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  web  hosts.  Today,  with 
12  million  customer  contracts  and  5000  employees 
1&1  provides  superior  web  hosting  and  server 
solutions  to  support  your  business.  In  celebration 
here  is  a  gift  from  us  to  you 
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Save  $360 


Our  data  centers  offer  top  security/^ ' 

Cisco  firewall  protection  and  maximum  uptime. 

Unlimited  traffic  with  no  extra  cost 
Parallels  Plesk^  Panel  11  for  unlimited  domains 
Exclusive  to  1&1:  Optional  SUSE  Linux  Enterprise  Server 
Mobile  Server  Monitoring  for  Android /iOS  devices 
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BUILDING  A  SOLID  BUSINESS  CASE 
FOR  A  TECH  PROJECT  MEANS  NAILING 
THE  FINANCIAL  CALCULATIONS  AND 
LANGUAGE.  EXPERIENCED  CIOS  SAY 
ROI  PREDICTIONS  DONE  RIGHT  CAN 
PAY  OFF.  BY  MINDA  ZETLIN 


IVERU  YEARS  ASO,  Todd  S.  Coombes  proposed 
a  project  at  a  company  where  he  was  then  CIO.  “It 
was  a  legacy  modernization  of  some  of  our  older 
systems  and  data  conversion  to  the  newer  plat¬ 
form,”  he  recalls.  “It  was  very  important  to  IT." 

But  his  proposal  had  to  compete  against  hundreds 
of  other  uses  of  the  company’s  capital,  measured 
against  time  to  payback.  “A  lot  of  companies  like  to 
'  V  do  projects  if  you  can  get  an  i8-  or  24-month  payback,"  says  Coombes, 

who  recently  became  executive  vice  president  and  CIO  at  ITT  Education¬ 
al  Services,  a  post-secondary  educational  company  based  in  Carmel,  Ind., 
with  140  campuses  around  the  country.  “A  lot  of  these  legacy  data  conver¬ 
sions  will  have  about  a  seven-year  payback,  and  that’s  not  so  great.” 
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Tht’  first  year  that  Coorabes  proposed  the  project, 
it  »as  rejected  in  favor  of  others  with  better  ROl. 

The  next  rear,  he  proposed  it  again,  and  again  it  was 
rejected.  But  the  third  year,  he  got  the  go-ahead.  What 
had  changerf  Tn  that  second  year.we  had  some  major, 
business-impacting  outages  that  were  a  result  of  not 
having  done  this  project.”  Coombes  says.  “I  explained 
that  it  was  just  the  tip  of  the  icebetg  of  what  could 
happen  if  we  continued  not  to  address  things  that 
needed  to  be  addressed  just  because  they  didn't  match 
the  hurdle  rates  we  were  trying  to  achieve.  I  think  it 
was  eye-opening  for  a  lot  of  our  business  counterparts." 

Coombes'  experience  at  that  former  employer 
illustrates  a  conundrum  for  many  CIOs:  how  to  ac¬ 
curately  project  the  economic  impact  of  a  proposed 
technology.  Net  present  value,  internal  rate  of  return 
and  time  to  payback  ate  all  measurement  methods 
CIOs  must  understand  and  use  to  help  business 
leaders  decide  whether  or  not  a  tech  investment  is 
worth  making.  But  many  IT  leaders  lack  the  financial 


Well,  Did  It  Hit  the  Mark? 


ONCE*  PROJECT  loi  ban  walaltd,aMir^  and 
fac(MMyln«l«iinlBd,yMnil|MtMnkvoiiV« 
dona  arilh  It,  but  yan^  ba  atrottf. -Most  IT  executives 
ttiinlt.  That  one's  done;  let's  get  on  to  the  next."  says 
Todd  S.  Coombes.  executive  vice  president  and  CIO  at  ITT 
Educational  Services.  Instead,  it's  worth  taking  the  time  to  go  back  and  ask 
whether  or  not  projected  business  benefits  actually  came  to  pass. 

In  many  cases,  the  answer  is  no."  Coombes  says.  "But  the  companies 
dooT  know  it  because  they  don't  take  that  retrospective  view." 


Admittedly,  'soft'  business  results  can  be  notoriously  hard  to  measure, 
and  both  hard  and  soft  results  can  be  affected  by  other  factors. -For  in¬ 
stance,  we  were  supposed  to  reduce  our  time  to  market  by  Implementing 
product  Hecyde  management-  says  Michael  Smith,  a  Gartner  analyst. 
-Sure  enough,  we  cut  our  time  to  market  hi  half.  But  how  do  we  know  it 
was  the  solution  that  did  that?  Maybe  the  company  hired  someone  who's 
reallvgoodatthejob.-|nadditlon.businessbenefitsmaytakeayearor 
more  to  pnwe  out.  so  a  single  retrospective  six  months  after  the  project's 
compleCion  probabiy  isnT  enough  for  IT  to  gauge  Its  full  effect 

Easy  or  not  the  more  detail  you  can  get  about  whether  or  not  expected 
benefits  materiafeed.  the  belter,  experts  say.  And  you  should  share  those 
results,  good  or  bad.  with  the  rest  of  the  company. -At  the  end  of  the  day. 
iKTe  all  here  to  do  the  best  we  can.'  Coombes  says.  Tf  you're  not  sharing 
information  'n  a  transparent  manner,  you're  not  doing  your  organization 
any  favors.  You  need  to  look  at  real  factual  information  and  use  it  for  the 
future  good  of  the  company.- 

At  Sprint-Nextel.  IT  project  resufts  are  published  monthly,  says  Peter 
Campbell,  senior  vice  presideni  of  IT.  *We  demand  a  high  level  of  accuracy 
in  forecasting,  and  any  miss  is  a  public  miss.  We  take  learnings  from  the 
projectswherewemiss.Wehaveagoodprocess.butK'scomefromahis- 
tory  of  effort  and  continuous  improvement  overtime.* 


sophistication  to  precisely  present  the  information 
CFOs  and  CEOs  seek.  And  even  if  they  can,  the 
finarK'ial  metrics  won't  work  for  most  IT  projects. 

"Seventy  percent  of  technology  initiatives  don't 
have  a  direct  measurable  effect  on  the  bottom  line." 
says  Gartner  analyst  Michael  Smith.  “Social  media 
is  an  example  of  that,  as  is  CRM  and,  in  many  cases, 
knowledge  management  and  collaboration.  These  all 
hare  financial  benefits,  but  they  are  indirect.  Many  IT 
management  folks  who  are  asked  to  project  the  ROl  of 
items  like  these  find  it  a  very  frustrating  experience." 

Frustrating,  yes.  Optional,  no.  Like  it  or  hot, 
especially  in  these  times  of  constrained  financial 
resources,  IT  leaders  must  be  able  to  support  essential 
projects  with  sound  ROl  reasoning.  Here  are  some 
approaches  that  can  help. 

Face  It:  IT  Needs  Financial  Training 

All  enterprise  IT  leaders  these  days  recognize  the 
importance  of  return  on  investment  when  deciding 
which  projects  to  pursue.  But. few  truly  understand 
financial  principles,  says  Peter  Weis,  CIO  at  Matson,  a 
Honolulu-based  shipping  company  with  $i.6  billion  in 
annual  revenue.  “It  goes  back  to  the  traditional  career 
path  of  an  IT  manager.”  he  says.  “It  s  easy  to  move 
up  the  ladder  on  a  set  of  core  skills  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  corporate  finance.  For  instance,  I  myself 
started  in  software  development.” 

Financial  skills  are  considered  a  phis,  he  says,  but 
applicants  with  core  technical  skills  get  hired  for  exec¬ 
utive  positions  without  them.  “It’s  been  self-limiting,” 
says  Weis.  “Finance  needs  to  not  be  an  afterthought. 

It  needs  to  be  as  core  to  your  skill  set  as  leadership  or 
IT  strategy." 

Weis  feels  so  strongly  about  this  that  he  went  back 
to  school  to  earn  an  MBA.  “In  a  two-year  program, 
you  learn  about  finance  in  depth,"  he  says.  While  Weis 
doesn't  believe  every  IT  leader  needs  to  do  that,  he 
says,  “It  made  me  much  better  at  corporate  finance.” 

If  you  don't  have  and  can’t  acquire  that  level  of 
financial  expertise,  make  sure  someone  in  your 
department  has  it.  says  Peter  Campbell,  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at  Sprint-Nextel.  “1  have  MBAs  who 
work  in  my  organization,"  he  says.  “I’m  not  a  DBA; 

I  don’t  know  how  to  fix  issues  in  Oracle,  but  I  have 
DBAs  who  can  do  that.  In  the  same  way,  I  have  finan¬ 
cial  people  who  can  analyze  ROl." 

Coombes  says  the  best  solution  is  to  establish  a 
project  management  office  charged  with  not  only 
managing  projects,  but  also  doing  cost-benefit  analy¬ 
ses  and  other  ROl  calculations.  “The  PMO  has  at 
least  initially  worked  in  partnership  with  finance  to 
create  templates  for  calculating  ROl,"  he  says. 

Make  Friends  With  Foiks  in  Finance 

However  much  financial  training  you  and  your  staff¬ 
ers  get,  you  won't  be  successful  until  you  learn  about 
your  own  company’s  particular  approach  to  finance. 
To  do  this,  get  to  know  your  company’s  financial 
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Telephony  Plans  and  Unified 
Communications  Deployment  COLLABORATION 


Executive 

Summary 

Physical  boundaries 
are  quickly  disappear¬ 
ing  from  today’s  work 
world.  Many  teams  are 
dispersed  across  time 
zones  with  work  flowing 
to  talent  wherever  it  is 
located.  Given  ubiqui¬ 
tous  communications 
technologies,  it  is 
now  easy  to  connect 
team  members  in 
near  real  time.  When 
presence  is  shared 
across  communica¬ 
tions  tools  with  unified 
communications  (UC). 
the  potential  for  richer 
collaboration  and  more 
productive  teamwork  is 
virtually  limitless. 


Many  organizations  have  UC  implementa¬ 
tions  in  their  sights  as  they  update  their 
telecommunications  infrastructures.  A 
recent  Computerworld  survey  shows  that 
the  prospect  of  improving  efficiency— a 
top  business  objective  among  survey 
participants — is  the  top  driver  tor  UC 
implementation. 

This  survey  was  conducted  to  gam 
insight  into  how  telephony  fits  into  overall 
business  strategy,  and  to  determine  UC 
deployment  plans,  barriers  to  deploy¬ 
ment  and  drivers  for  UC  solutions.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-three  respondents 
from, a  range  of  IT  titles  took  part,  repre 
senting  a  variety  of  vertical  industries. 

Key  findings  from  the  survey: 

•  The  majority  (70  percent)  report 
telephony  is  part  of  overall  business 
strategy  at  their  organizations,  rather 
than  a  tactical  decision. 

•  Investments  in  voice  solutions  other 
than  T1  and  analog  are  expected  to 
increase  over  the  next  12  months. 


How  is  telephony  viewed  at  your 
organization? 


Cost,  lack  of  integration  with  produc 
tivity  solutions  and  complexity  are  top 
issues  with  current  enterprise  commu 
nications  solutions  that  may  be  causing 
respondents  to  evaluate  alternatives. 

•  The  potential  to  improve  efficiency  (a 
top  business  objective  over  the  next  12 
months)  is  the  top  driver  for  UC  imple¬ 
mentation.  In  fact,  among  those  planning 
UC  implementation  over  the  next  .year, 
lack  of  efficiency  is  one  of  the  biggest 
complaints  regarding  solutions  currently 

•  38  percent  report  that  a  UC  solution  is 
in  place  or  being  pilot  tested  at  their 
organizations,  while  another  36  percent 
have  implementation  plans. 

•  Support  for  users  and  executive  buy  in 
are  critical  to  successful  end  user  adop 
tion  of  UC,  according  to  those  with  UC  in 
place  or  planned. 

As  an  enterprise-ready  platform,  the 
Microsoft  Lync  UC  solution  reduces  or 
eliminates  many  of  these  issues.  Lync 
reduces  complexity  by  allowing  users  to 
keep  track  of  their  contacts’  availability, 
send  I  Ms.  start  or  join  audio,  video  or 
Web  conferences,  or  make  phone  calls— 
all  through  a  consistent,  familiar  inter 
face.  Lync  is  built  to  fully  integrate  with 
Microsoft  Office  productivity  applications. 
Microsoft  Lync  works  on  the  Windows 
and  Mac  platforms,  and  mobile  versions 
are  available  for  Windows  Phone,  lOS  and 
Android  devices. 

For  organizations  that  embrace  it,  UC  will 
enable  them  to  assemble  the  right  people 
at  the  right  time  to  do  the  work  at  hand, 
collaborating  across  time,  geographical 
and  organizational  boundaries  to  boost 
productivity  and  efficiency. 


For  more  information,  visit 

http://lync.microsoft.com 


5*  Microsoft 


Always  make  sure  the  numbers  are  being 
sourced  from  whatever  department  is 
sponsoring  the  project . . .  When  you  start 
putting  out  projected  benefits  without  the  support 
of  the  business  sponsor,  you  put  yourself  at  risk. 

PETER  CAMPBELL.  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  OE  IT,  SPRINT  NOTEL 

executives  and  learn  as  much  as  you  can  from  them. 

That's  what  Weis  did  when  he  proposed  a  laige. 
multiyear  project  at  Matson.  At  the  time,  Matson  was 
part  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin  (it  has  since  split  off), 
and  Matthew  Cox,  the  company's  current  CEO,  was 
its  CFO.  "We  were  starting  a  major  investment  cycle, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  spend  time  with  him,” 
Weis  says.  “I  listened  closely  to  the  questions  he  asked 
—  and  almost  none  of  them  were  about  technology. 
They  were  about  risks  —  what  happens  to  the  net 
present  value  if  the  project  goes  a  year  longer  than 
expected?  Things  like  that.  He  saw  it  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  worth  tens  of  millions,  and  be  wanted  to  make 
sure  it  delivered  business  value.  1  remember  taking 
copious  notes.” 

For  those  who  haven’t  had  this  experience.  Weis 
recommends  a  direct  approach:  Simply  ask  your 
finance  contacts  for  an  honest  evaluation  of  your 
financial  work.  “Getting  frank  feedback  as  to  how 
well  we  were  doing  on  our  capital  requests  was  very 
enlightening  for  me,"  he  says.  “I’d  had  some  vague 


sense  that  I  had  to  get  better  at  this,  but  until  then,  I 
didn’t  really  know  how  much  there  was  to  it." 

Ask  About  Business  Benefits 

How  much  of  a  business  benefit  will  a  new  IT  project 
create?  Answering  that  question  shouldn’t  be  your 
job,  according  to  Meade  Monger,  managing  director 
of  the  Information  Management  Services  division  at 
AlixPartners,  a  New  York-based  consultancy.  He  says 
it’s  foolish  for  IT  to  try  to  judge  what  the  business 
does  and  doesn’t  need.  Instead,  ROI  calculations 
should  be  a  joint  undertaking.  “IT  brings  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  costs,  and  business  contacts  bring  the 
information  about  business  benefits,  ”  he  says. 

"Always  make  sure  the  numbers  are  being  sourced 
from  whatever  department  is  sponsoring  the  project,” 
Campbell  says.  You  should  never  find  yourself  saying 
anything  like  “This  project  is  going  to  save  you 
$io  million,"  he  adtJs.  “Are  you  telling  the  business 
that,  or  are  they  telling  you?  When  you  start  putting 
out  projected  benefits  without  the  support  of  the 
business  sponsor,  you  put  yourself  at  risk.” 

Use  Hard  Numbers  Whenever  You  Can 

What  are  the  best  methods  for  calculating  ROI?  A 
cost-benefit  analysis  simply  compares  a  project’s  cost 
to  its  anticipated  financial  benefit.  Time  to  payback 
measures  how  long  a  project  will  take  to  pay  for 
itself.  Internal  rate  of  return  compares  a  project's 
anticipated  benefits  with  what  the  company  could 
have  earned  on  the  funds  used  by  simply  investing 
them.  Net  present  value  determines  how  many  future 
dollars  are  needed  for  an  investment  to  pay  for  itself 
in  today’s  dollars.  All  of  those  metrics  are  meaningful 
to  CFOs,  and  IT  leaders  need  to  use  them. 

What  about  the  many  IT  projects  that  should  be 
done  but  can’t  be  justified  on  direct  ROI  grounds? 
One  approach  is  to  use  formulas  that  attempt  to  put  a 
dollar  value  on  “soft”  benefits.  For  instance,  Gartner 
offers  a  system  that  measures  54  types  of  benefits 
and  defines  the  economic  impact  of  each.  “It’s  better 
than  creating  fuzzy  metrics,”  Smith  says.  “Consider 
things  like  ’customer  intimacy.’  If  a  new  technology 
improves  your  customer  intimacy  from  50%  to  75%, 
a  CFO  will  ask,  'How  much  revenue  do  we  get  from 
that?’  Most  vendors  who  come  up  with  those  metrics 
don’t  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  So  those 
fuzzy  metrics  can  confuse  and  actually  annoy  CFOs.” 

For  a  “refresh"  project  such  as  the  legacy  migration 
that  Coombes  undertook,  similar  formulas  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  not  doing  the  project,  both  in  terms 
of  future  maintenance  needs  and  the  increased  risk 
of  disruption.  At  Sprint-Nextel,  IT  asks  business  units 
to  help  create  a  business  risk  assessment  to  measure 
the  potential  effect  of  a  failure  in  a  given  system.  “It’s 
used  as  a  concept  for  a  lot  of  things,  including  design 
requirements,”  Campbell  says.  "A  high-business- 
impact  system  is  designed  with  a  lot  of  redundancies; 
a  low-impact  system  may  not  have  as  many.” 
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When  Bad  Thii« 
Happen  to  Good 
ROi  Projections 

Many  IT  organizations  find  it  challenging  to  accurately  predict  a  projeo's 
ROI  and  then  fail  to  achieve  the  expected  benefits  when  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Sometimes  this  happens  because  unexpected  problems  crop  up. 
But  in  other  cases,  projects  are  deraiied  because  the  team  neglected  to 
prepare  for  common  pitfalls  such  as  these: 


“I  fed  K  in  my  bones."  s 


1  "There's  this  tendency  to  view  it  as  a  hurdle  to  get  the  mon¬ 
ey  because  you  know  at  some  intuitive  level  that  this  is  a 
good  investment,"  says  Peter  Weis.  CIO  at  Matson.  But  that's 
not  good  enough,  he  cautions.  It's  important  to  learn  how  to  do  proper  ROI 
projections,  and  then  do  them.,  "h's  not  acceptable  anymoce  to  assume  youH 
be  forgiven  for  not  knowing  finance  because  you're  from  IT,"  he  says. 

2 

makes  no  sense  to  treat  them  all  alike,  but  some  compa- 
nies  do  just  that,  says  Matt  Wyman,  group  vice  president 
of  rr  at  Terex  Construction  &  Corporate  Apps  at  Terex  Corp. 

"If  a  company  tries  to  put  every  project  into  the  ROI  category,  some 
high-risk  problems  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  through  the  cracks."  he  says. 
Replacing  aging  assets  and  mandatory  compliance  projects  may  be  among 
them.  So  may  projects  that  are  necessary,  but  small. 

"We  have  three  levels  of  spending,  and  we  pul  projects  in  different  bins," 
Wyman  adds.  "The  lesser-cost  projects  don't  go  through  the  same  level  of 
scrutiiry."  It’s  better  to  let  lower-lever  or  local  managers  make  these  smaller 
decisions,  he  adds,  Tveseen  some  companies  drive  everything,  no  matter 
what  the  dolto  amount,  through  the  senior  team." 


Business  units  pass  the  baton.  IT  Mas  t*  phase 


■iHliiPin  PutsariaacliBbiaHIO 

'  Smith,  an  analyst  at  Gartner.  "Someone  will  say.  'We  need 
social  media.' That's  describing  a  technology,  not  express- 
ing  a  business  need."  The  IT  professional  may  evaluate 
some  social  media  solutions  and  come  up  with  an  implementation  plan,  but 
everyone  will  have  skipped  the  step  where  you  project  a  measurable  busi¬ 
ness  benefit  -  "what  the  CTO  would  be  interested  in."  as  Smith  puts  it 
Instead.  IT  should  work  with  bua'ness  people  and  the  finance  team  to 
come  up  with  a  specific,  measurable  business  benefit  that  the  project  is 
expected  to  deliver,  "you  can’t  just  stand  back  like  the  Wizard  of  Oz  and  tell 
IT  to  go  get  the  broom  from  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West."  Smith  says, 
"finance  needs  to  play  a  coaching  role." 


Weis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  skeptical  of  any  method 
of  attaching  a  dollar  amount  to  the  risk  of  a  system 
failure.  "If  we  say  it’s  a  million-dollar  problem  to 
have  an  outage  in  this  system,  what  are  the  odds  of 
an  outage?  It  might  be  0.03%.  but  you  never  actually 
get  that  percentage.  You  either  get  zero  or  a  huge 
ttumber."  So,  instead  of  trying  to  calculate  risk,  Weis 
includes  information  about  such  things  as  the  busi- 

project’s  potential  benefits. 

“You  have  to  be  genuine  about  it,"  he  adds.  At 
Matson,  he  says,  any  threat  of  business  disruption 
from  a  failure  of  an  essential  system  is  "as  far  as  the 
conversation  needs  to  go."  But,  he  cautions,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  not  to  raise  the  specter  of  a  dramatic  outage 
unless  it’s  a  genuine  possibility.  “You  have  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  when  you  make  that  claim,"  he  says. 
“And  you  can’t  play  that  card  too  often." 

Do  a  Sensitivity  Analysis 

Even  if  yours  is  the  rare  IT  department  where  every 
project  is  completed  on  time  and  on  budget,  it’s 
important  to  complete  a  so-called  sensitivity  analysis 
that  details  how  ROI  will  be  affected  if  things  don’t 
go  according  to  plan. 

“You  have  your  base  case."  Campbell  says.  "Bui 
then  how  is  ROI  affected  if  it  costs  you  sci%  more 
to  tio  the  project?  If  it  takes  six  months  longer  than 
anticipated?"  Having  answers  to  all  those  questions 
ready  to  go  will  demonstrate  to  your  finance  contaas 
that  you’ve  seriously  thought  through  the  possibilities. 

Remember:  Non-IT  Groups  Are  Also 
Competing  for  thd^ame  Funds 

“There  are  ahvays  other  within  the  cumpan>' 

Campbell  says.  “It's  something  like  being  in  the  open 
market  looking  for  venture  capital  funding,  and 
trying  to  convince  people  that  our  business  case  is  a 
good  investment  of  their  money.” 

And  that's  not  a  bad  ihir^.  “If  IT  wants  to  bo 
treated  like  any  other  part  of  the  business  —  and  it 
should  —  we  want  to  be  held  to  the  same  level  of 
scrutiny  and  disci^ine  as  other  parts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.”  says  Matt  Wyman,  group  vice  president  of  IT  at 
Terex  Construction  &  Corporate  Apps  at  Terex  Corp.. 
aglobal  manufacturing  company  in  Westport.  Conn. 
“I’d  love  more  money,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  But  we’re 

“It’s  not  that  we  should  be  tid  ing  to  beat  out  those 
other  projects.”  Weis  adds.  “We  should  help  analyze 
those  choices,  so  that  the  CFO  and  CEO  make  the 
right  decisions  for  shareholders,  and  histor>'  will  judge 
us  as  wise  for  having  the  right  discipline  in  place.”  ♦ 
Zettin  is  a  technology  uriter  and  co-uitfhor  (^The  Geek 
Why  Business  and  Technolug)'  Profosskmals  Don’t 
Understand  Each  Other  and  Wh>'  The>'  Need  Each  Other  to 
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TRAINIMG  GETS  AN 


fresh  approaches  to  skills  development 


For  JEROME  PROVENSAL,  IT  training  hasn't  always 
been  a  pleasant  experience.  In  fact,  “stuck-in-a- 
classroom  training  courses  taught  by  semi-inspired 
instructors  of  uneven  quality”  is  how  Provensal, 
director  of  software  development  at  ITG,  describes 
much  of  his  IT  education. 

The  good  news,  he  says,  is  that  dull  approaches 
to  training  are  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Instead,  mote  and  more  companies  are  granting  IT 


shrinking  budgets  and  skeleton  staffs,  many  can  no  longer  afford 
to  enroll  their  workers  in  monthlong,  off-site  workshops.  At  the 
same  time,  new  delivery  mechanisms,  such  as  cloud  technology, 
are  enabling  companies  to  offer  online  courses  anytime,  any¬ 
where,  atrd  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  on-premises  programs. 

Also  driving  innovation  in  the  IT  training  sector  is  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  techie.  "New  grads  joining  the  workforce  who  have  been 
raised  on  a  diet  of  Khan  Academy-type  courses  ate  more  likely  to 
embrace  the  bite-siae  video  model,"  says  Provensal,  referring  to  a 
popular  not-for-profit  educational  organization  and  website. 

Video  Killed  the  In-person  Training  Star 

Provensal  would  know.  In  December  aoii,  he  signed  up  for 
Lynda.com.  an  online  training  service  that's  wildly  popular 
among  techies  because  of  its  hands-on,  all-you-can-eat  approach. 
He  has  viewed  'videos  on  everything  from  Photoshop  and  Word- 
Press  to  IQuery  and  data  analysis. 

At  a  starting  price  of  $25  per  month,  Lynda.com  members 


receive  unlimited  ac 
more  than  85,000  video  tutorials.  These  tuto 
in  length  from  one  hour  to  20  hours, 
are  led  by  esperls  in  specific  disciplines, 
rather  than  trainers,  and  have  a  decidedly 
movie-like  quality  to  them.  Each  video 
is  divided  up  into  lo-minute  chapters  — 
bite-size  chunks  —  that  allow  members  to 
easily  search  for  relevant  content,  or  jump 

SharePoint  refresher  or  MySQL  query. 

It's  a  self-directed,  piecemeal  approach 
to  training  that's  particularly  appealing  to 
today's  typically  independent,  supervision- 
resistant  techies.  In  feet,  since  launch- 

re  than  3,000 


i  encompassing 
Is.  which  range 


KENORA  LEE.  PRESIDENT. 


Lynda.com  has  enlistr 
corporate  clients  and 

individual  members.  And  content  is  always 
being  refreshed,  with  nearly  eight  new 
courses  every  week. 

"While  it's  ahvays  beneficial  to  have  live 
instructors  that  you  can  ask  for  help,  a  lot 
of  IT  professionals  are  very  good  at  teaching  themselves,”  says 
Lee.  "Actually,  a  lot  of  them  prefer  [video-based  training].  They 
just  like  that  environment.” 

Comk  Relief 

Content  is  also  undergoing  an  extreme  makeover  In  some  surpris* 
ing  places.  Consider  Broadway  Bank  in  San  Antonio.  In  the  past, 
Diana  Huntsman,  Broadway  Bank’s  vice  president  and  information 
security  officer,  had  a  simple  formula  for  teaching  employees  not 
to  scribble  their  passwords  on  POst-it  notes:  "pages  and  pages  of 
materials,  a  question-and-answer  period  and  PowerPoint.” 

That  was  the  case  until  Huntsman  began  rolling  out  Digital 
Defense’s  SecurED  program  in  late  January  2012.  SecurED  is 
a  series  of  12  online  training  modules  that  are  designed  to  help 
companies  reduce  the  risk  of  security  breaches.  What  makes 
SecurED  different,  however,  is  that  Digital  Defense  partnered 
with  Hollywood  actor  Fred  Willard,  of  Best  in  Shou'  and  Wairir^/or 
Guffman  fame,  and  Emmy  award-winning  comedy  writer  T.  Sean 


a 

IT  professionals  is  to 
have  hands-on  time. 
Training  that  is  mostly 
listening  just  won't 
work  with  techies. 


Shannon  to  develop  highly  entertaining  training  modules.  While 
there's  nothing  funny  about  the  topics  tackled  —  physical  security, 
phishing,  social  engineering  —  viewers  are  warmed  up  with  a 
comedy  skit  before  delving  into  serious  subjea  matter.  As  a  result. 
Huntsman  says  the  SecurED  program  promises  to  be  a  pleasant 
switch  from  "humdrum”  material  to  “humor  that  is  really  going  to 
capture  our  employees'  attention.”  In  fact.  Huntsman  suspects  that 
SecurED  has  the  potential  to  become  a  powerful  recruiting  lool  fiH 
the  financial  institution. 

"As  the  younger  workforce  comes  in.  they  expect  something 
different  from  IT  training,”  says  Huntsman.  "They  expect  train¬ 
ing  to  be  faster  and  more  concise,  so  I  think  SecurED  is  going  to 
be  a  very  good  way  to  accommodate  that  need.” 

Educational  Experimentation 

But  for  every  fresh-faced  college  grad  enamored  with  training 
videos,  there's  an  IT  professional  whose  learning  style  is  best 
suited  to  hands-on  experimentation.  Rob  Wittes  is  that  type  of 
learner.  CaieerBuilder's  manager  of  business  intelligerKe  develop¬ 
ment.  Wittes  recently  graduated  from  the  company's  Leadership 
Development  Series,  a  three-year,  part-time 
program  that  offers  training  in  finance, 
law,  sales  and  marketing.  Whereas  tradi¬ 
tional  training  courses  are  typically  taught 
by  in-house  personnel,  the  Leadership  De¬ 
velopment  Series,  held  in  CareerBuilder's 
Chicago  headquarters,  is  led  by  professors 
from  institutions  like  Booth  Univeisity 
College  and  Northwestern  Unhersity's 
Kellogg  School  of  Management. 

Class  size  is  limited  to  30  students,  and 
courses  consist  of  a  lecture,  lab  time  and 
peer  review.  But  it's  the  program's  hands- 
on  approach  that  makes  it  unique,  says 
Wittes.  Many  class  exercises  involve  break¬ 
ing  into  groups  to  create  a  new  pnxluct 
or  service,  arid  then  devising  a  strategy 
for  bringing  that  offering  to  market  as  a 
CareerBuil^  competitor. 

“There  isn't  a  portion  of  these  classes 
where  you  don't  get  hands-on  work.”  says 
Wittes.  “Everything  is  taught  in  a  collaborative  way  that  gives  you 
exposure  to  other  areas  of  the  company  and  other  employees.” 

Getting  your  hands  dirty  with  real-world  case  studies  and 
marketplace  scenarios  is  critical  10  any  IT  professional's  continu¬ 
ing  education,  according  to  Lee.  “The  one  thing  ihal  is  mnst 
important  for  IT  professionals  is  10  have  hands-on  time."  she  says. 
“Training  that  is  mostly  listening  just  won't  work  with  techies." 

Reaching  for  the  Clouds 

Providir^  techies  with  a  crash  course  in  business  principles  is  one 
thii^.  Offering  them  hands-on  training  in  areas  such  as  app  devdop- 
ment  or  Web  design,  however,  requires  plenty  of  processing  power 
and  valuable  IT  resources.  But  ckxjd  computing  is  chai^ng  all  that, 
allowir^  trainees  to  experiment  without  draining  IT  a'sourees. 

"I  can  teach  a  class,  Ruby  on  Rails,  for  example,  and  people  can 
then  deploy  their  application  on  the  Internet  using  cloud  resourc¬ 
es,"  says  Eric  Presley,  CareerBuilder’s  CTO.  “Trainii^  for  technol¬ 
ogy  professionals  has  moved  beyond  theory.  Now  they  can  actually 
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TRAINING  GE^S 


fresh  approaches  to  skills  development 


For  JEROME  PROVENSAL.  IT  training  hasn't  always 
been  a  pleasant  experience.  In  fact,  "stuck-in  a- 
classr(x)m  training  courses  taught  by  semi-inspired 
instrtictors  of  uneven  quality”  is  how  Provensal. 
director  of  software  development  at  ITG.  describes 
much  of  his  IT  education. 

The  j»(K)d  news,  he  says,  is  that  dull  approaches 
to  training  are  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Instead,  more  and  more  companies  are  granting  IT 
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professionals  access  to  sinpilated  environmeftts,  cloud-based 
e-Iearning  modules,  high-quality  video  productions  and  even 
Hollywood  green-screen  technology  to  earn  certifications, 
upgrade  their  skills  and  otherwise  advance  their  careers. 

There  are  a  number  of  variables  helping  to  push  staid  Power¬ 
Point  presentations  into  history's  dustbin.  “Innovative  IT  training 
programs  got  their  start  because  of  cost-cutting  measures,”  says 
Kendra  Lee.  president  of  the  KLA  Group,  an  IT  training  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Centennial,  Colo.  As  IT  managers  contend  with 


shrinking  budgets  and  skeleton  sialFs.  many  can  no  longer  alford 
to  enrol!  their  workers  in  monthlong,  off-site  workshops.  At  the 
same  time,  new  delivery  mechanisms,  such  as  ckaid  technologv. 
are  wiahling  t<»mpanie.s  to  offer  online  courses  anytime,  any¬ 
where.  and  at  a  fraction  of  tlie  cost  of  on-prt*mises  programs. 

Also  driving  innovation  in  the  IT  training  secior  is  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  ol  techie.  "New  grads  f()iJti«g  the  wtjrkforce  who  have  Ixvii 
raised  on  a  diet  of  Khan  Academy-type  courses  aie  m«>re  likely  to 
embrace  the  bite-size  video  model."  says  Pnwen.sal.  referring  to  a 
popular  not-lor-pndit  educational  ot^ani/aii<in  and  website. 

video  Killed  the  In-person  Training  Star 

Prownsal  would  know.  In  Dcvomber  201 1.  lie  .sigiu*^!  up  for 
I  \  nda.iom.  an  online  training  service  that's  w  ildly  pripuiar 
among  techies  because  of  its  hands^m,  all -you-can-eat  approach. 
He  has  \  iewcxl  \  ideos  on  cverv  thing  from  Photoshop  and  Word- 
Press  to  jQuery  and  data  analysis. 

.At  a  starting  price  (»f  $25  per  month.  Lynda.com  nuntbcTs 

more  than  85.000  v  ideo  tutorials.  These  tuttirials.  which  range 

in  length  from  one  hour  to  2oftours. 

are  led  h)  experts  in  specific  disciplines. 

rather  than  trainers,  and  have  a  decidedly 

mm  ie-like  quality  to  tlK*m.  Bach  \  idevj 


Shannon  to  develop  liighK  ei 
iIktc’s  nothing  liinnv  aUmt  il 
phishing,  sticial  engiiKrring 


Educational  Experimentation 


easily  .search  for  relevant  content,  or  jump 
in  and  out  of  a  training  session  for  a  quick 
SliarePoint  retix-sher  or  MySQL  query. 

Its  a  self'dircxted.  piecemeal  approach 
to  training  that's  pariicuiariy  appealing  to 
todays  typically  independent.  supcTv  ision 
resistant  techies.  In  fact,  sitKe  launch¬ 
ing  its  online  training  service  in  2002. 
Lynda.com  has  enlisted  more  than  j.ooo 
cxirporate  diems  and  more  than  2  tnillion 
individual  members.  And  content  is  alway 
Ixing  relreshtxl.  with  nearly  eight  new 


"While  it's  alw’jys  beneficial  to  have  livx* 
instructors  that  you  can  ask  for  iielp.  a  lot 
of  IT  professionals  are  verv  gcHKi  at  teaching  themselves.'  says 
Lee.  "Actually,  a  lot  of  them  prefer  jvideo-basexi  training!.  They 

Comic  Relief 

Content  is  also  undergoing  an  extreme  makeovc'r  in  some  surpris- 

Diana  Huhlsman.  Broadway  Bank's  vice  president  ami  informatkin 
sex  urit)'  officer,  liad  a  simple  formula  for  teaching  em|^oyecs  nut 
to  scribble  their  passwords  on  Post-it  m>tc*s:  "page's  and  paggs  of 
materials,  aquestion-and-answx'r  periml  and  PowerPoint." 

That  was  the  case  until  Huntsman  began  rolling  out  Digital 
Delense's  SecurED  pnigram  in  late  January  2012.  SecurED  is 
a  series  of  12  otiline  training  modules  that  are  designcxl  to  help 
companies  rcxluce  the  risk  of  security  brt'aches.  What  makes 
SecurED  different,  however,  is  that  Digital  Defense  partnered 
with  Holl^'wood  actor  Fred  Willard,  of  Best  in  Show  and  Wuifing /or 
Gul/man  fame,  and  Emmy  award-winning  comedy  writer  T.  Scan 


Theoifi9iHiigtliatls 
most  Important  for 
IT  professionals  is  to 
have  hands-on  time. 

Training  that  is  mostly 
listening  just  won't 
work  with  techies. 


Reaching  for  the  Clouds 

Providing ttxluc*s  with  a  crash  cuur 
thing.  Offning  tlwin  hatuK-mi  trai 
nniit  01  Wt*Ii  design,  liowevc-r.  nxjn 
and  valiialiie  11  R'sourci's.  But  i  kHi 


'vx'r.  nxjUJit‘N|^'titv  pim  i’sniiii 
But  ckHid  cumpuih^  is  i  lungiii 
iniiiil  w  itluiut  {iraniing  IT  rc'soti 
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try  il»  touch  it,  feel  it  and  push  it  out  for  other  people  to  see." 

CarcerBuilder  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  IT  profession¬ 
als  a  day  off  —  and  a  financial  incentive  —  to  experiment 
%vith  new  techndogies.  Every  quarter,  the  company  holds 
a  “hack  day”  in  which  IT  employees  are  given  24  hours 
to  work  on  anything  they  want  outside  the  scope  of  their 
regular  responsibilities. 

"The  entire  IT  department  shuts  down  for  a  day  and 
allows  everyone  to  hack  on  any  ideas  that  they  want  ”  says 
Daniel  Cosey,  CareerBuilder  s  director  of  information  man¬ 
agement.  “This  includes  any  training  they  want  to  get  done 
—  a  data  inquisition,  a  new  product  idea  or  a  new  algorithm 
for  our  search  engine.”  Here’s  the  best  part:  The  IT  profes- 


Obstacles  Ahead 


Nevertheless,  innovations  in  IT  training  can  carry  risks. 
For  example,  companies  need  to  make  sure  that  their 
network  infrastructure  is  capable  of  delivering  training 


“Fortunately,  one  of  the  thiitgs  that  Digital  Defense  did 
early  on  was  put  their  training  modules  into  the  Quicktime 
format  so  they  won't  utilize  a  lot  of  bandwidth.” 

Another  pitfall  of  adof^ing  the  latest  training  methodol¬ 
ogies  is  the  risk  of  attrition.  Even  if  you  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  in  training  IT  employees,  there’s  no  guarantee  that 
they’ll  stick  around  —  especially  since  the  training  makes 
them  more  marketable.  That’s  a  risk  companies  simply 
have  to  accept,  says  Presley.  CareerBuilder  does.  The 
company  helps  IT  workers  earn  MBAs,  offering  full  tuition 
reimbursements  or  paid  sponsorships  —  with  no  strings 
attached.  “If  they  choose  to  finish  their  MBA  graduate 
degree  and  then,  in  a  month,  leave  the  company,  they  still 
dcm't  have  to  pay  that  back,”  says  Presley. 

But  the  risk  of  losing  an  employee  or  two  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  deterred  employers  from  embracing  new  aj^roaches 
to  training.  Lynda.com  reports  that  5%  of  its  members 
now  watch  its  training  videos  on  smartphones.  While  that 
figure  might  seem  small,  it  has  more  than  doubled  over  the 
past  year  ar>d  continues  to  rise. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  or»e  day  be  commorr- 
place  for  IT  professionals  to  watch  training  videos  starring 
Hollywood  celebrities  on  smartphones.  What  is  certain  is 
that  offering  high-quality,  creative  training  via  a  variety  of 
delivery  mechanisms  is  now  a  business  imperative.  ♦ 

Waaer  is  a  Toronto-based  freelance  journalist.  She  has  written 
artides  for  various  puUtraiiom  and  news  sites,  indudiqg  The 
Economist.  MIT  Technc^ogy  Review  and  CNNMoncyxom. 


Behind  the  Lens 
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Search,  store,  and  share 

IT  white  papers  from  across  the  web. 


Search  thousands  of  relevant 
IT  white  papers. 

Organize  what  you  find  by 
tag  or  project. 

Store  and  access  them 
from  your  phone  or  desktop. 

Share  your  briefcase  content 
with  colleagues  and  friends. 


Download  the  Tech  Briefcase  app 
from  the  mines  App  Store. 


SOCIAL  NETWORKING  is  serious  business  within 
regulated  industries.  Posts  pertaining  to  finance, 
insurance  and  healthcare,  in  particular,  require 
adherence  to  strict  government  and  industry  regu¬ 
lations.  However,  even  with  the  rule-a-palooaa, 
some  companies  in  these  industries  have  not  only 
found  ways  to  keep  regulators  happy,  but  have  also 
made  social  networking  a  productive  and  key  part 
of  doing  business. 

That  said,  the  phenomenon  is  still  in  fairly  early  stages.  Only 
around  io%  of  the  companies  in  regulated  industries  have  a  “truly 
social”  enterprise  where  multiple  social  media  tools  have  been 
integrated  into  general  content  consumption,  according  to  Toby 
Ward,  founder  of  Toronto-based  Prescient  Digital  Media,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  for  Fortune  500  companies. 

“It  depends  on  the  organization  and  their  level  of  sawiness,” 
he  says.  Companies  where  executives  start  their  own  blogs,  for 
example,  are  more  likely  to  use  social  media  effectively  and  adopt 
it  widely,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  Prescient.  “Almost  all 
major  banks  have  been  in  social  media  for  at  least  a  few  years,” 


Show  Me  the  Regulations 

Banks  are  embracing  social  media  despite  the  fact  that  the  finan- 
'  cial  services  industry  may  be  subject  to  the  strictest  compliance 
requirements  and  regulatory  mandates.  In  just  one  example, 
in  January  zoio,  the  Financial  Industry  Regulatory  Authority 
(FINRA)  published  guidelines  for  blogs  and  social  networking 
sites  that,  among  other  things,  outline  specific  record-keeping 
responsibilities  and  supervision  requirements. 

That  hasn’t  stopped  MassMutual,  a  Springfield,  Mass.-based 
financial  services  firm,  from  using  social  media.  “We  developed 
our  social  media  strategy  by  foiging  a  partnership  with  key  con¬ 
tacts  in  our  company's  legal  and  compliance  departments,"  says 
Marie  Politis,  MassMutual’s  vice  president  of  online  experience. 


(important  to  engage  customers  constructively  via  social  media, 
since  many  people  hit  social  sites  when  they  have  complaints. 

But  the  need  to.  for  example,  retain  diem  tecottls  for  seven  years 
and  make  sure  company  reps  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
can  delay  efforts  to  get  involved  with  social  media.  Wells  Fargo 
partners  with  consultancies  that  help  make  sure  the  bank  meets 
regulatory  requirements  and  is  still  “able  to  interact  with  customers, 
clients  and  potential  diems,"  says  Brown. 

Wells  Fargo's  vendors  inclurle  Hearsay.  Socialwate  and  Ac- 
tiance.  "These  companies  offer  software  to  help  with  pre-  and 
post-review  options  to  ensure  content  is  appropriately  vetted, 
helping  to  streamline  our  mternal  processes,"  says  Brown. 

■The  two  rrvost  regulated  areas  involve  broker-dealers.  They 


“Regulatory  requirements  ate  even  more  stringent  when  it  comes  \  include  investment  banking  and  Wells  Fargo's  brokerage  un 


to  communications  by  individual  members  of  our  salesforce. 

MassMutual  is  working  with  Actiance,  a  Belmont,  Calif. -t 
social  media  consultancy,  to  roll  out  a  pilot  program  that  me 
FlNRA's  requirement  to  review  and  archive  initial,  or  static, 
social  media  posts.  (“Static”  is  a  term  used 
by  FINRA  to  describe  initial  posts;  once 
the  audience  engages  with  the  content,  the 
resulting  conversation  is  considered  “interac¬ 
tive.")  Another  MassMutual  goal  for  its  pilot 
program  is  to  monitor  interactive  communi¬ 
cations,  which  must  be  reviewed. 

The  benefits  of  connecting  with  existing  ^0 

and  potential  customers  thrwgh  sodal  m^ia 
make  the  effort  worthwhile,  practitionets  gO  Ul 

say.  “Money  is  a  highly  sensitive  topic,"  says  romillia 

Michelle  Peluso,  global  consumer  chief  mar- 


We  make  sure  we 
go  through  the  right 
compliance  reviews  before 


well  as  its  home  mortgage  consultant  network,  says  Brown. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  resolving  customer  issues  is  to  separate 
actionable  complaints  from  people  who  simply  want  to  vent,  says 
Brown.  From  there,  helping  customers  resolve  problems  must 

exclude,  by  law,  giving  financial  advice  via 
social  networks. 

“While  you  ma}’ post  a  note  to  a  friend 
about  an  investment,  when  you  are  licensed, 
you  can't  use  certain  terms  such  as  mutual 
fund  without  it  triggering  the  need  for  a 
disclosure,"  says  Brown.  "We  make  sure  we 
urc  W0  ^  through  the  right  compliance  reviews 

.  .  ■  before  it's  posted  so  nothing  gets  out  there 

lIW  rignt  that  shouldn't  be  posted." 

j0|^  b€fOr0  involves  the  bank's  vendors  “along 

with  our  legal  and  compliance  partners  to 


(vticjieiic  reiusu,  giuoai  cuiisuiiiei  cniei  iiiai-  •  i  •  *  wiin  our  legal  ana  compliance  panticrs  to 

ketingand  Internet  officerat  New  York-based  It  S  pOStGu  SO  DOtning  g6tS  ensure  we  have  the  right  oversight  in  place. 


Qtigroup.  'Xfne  of  the  things  social  media  (-.1  it  thorp 

allows  us  to  do  is  to  listen  in  to  hear  what 

people  say  about  our  brand,  our  competitors,  00 

our  industry,  products  and  services,  and  our  rcnee  BROWN  S 
people.”  Even  given  all  those  advantages. 
though,  “we  have  to  think  hard  about  the 
regulatory  challenges,"  she  admits. 

When  customers  have  a  bad  experience 
with  Chi,  they  may  complain  about  it  in  the  Twitterverse  or  on 
a  blog.  "We  don’t  let  the  fact  that  we’re  a  regulated  industry  de¬ 
humanize  us,"  says  Peluso,  who  has  a  team  of  customer  service  reps 
who  ate  trained  to  help  people  who  criticize  Citi  on  social  media. 

“We  don't  use  the  same  scripted  response  every  time,  which 


out  there  that  shouldn’t 
be  posted. 


but  also  the  atnlity  to  be  timely  in  postit^ 
Brown  says. 

Similar  Rules 

Insurance  industry  regulations  also  require 


tions.  Generally  speaking,  these  are  "the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  advertising.”  says  Michele  Wingate,  social 
media  manager  at  American  Family  Insurance  in  Madison.  Wis. 

Conversations  or  interactions  posted  b)-  agents  —  or  anything 
on  a  social  network  —  must  be  archived  in  case  they  are  needed 
for  a  response  to  any  future  legal  challenge,  Wingate  says.  To  do 


“One  current  challenge  we  face  is  that  many  people  have  a  deep-  \  about  National  Chili  Dog  Day  in  July  garnered  more  than  1.000 
seated  anger  with  the  banking  industry,”  says  Renee  Brown,  (  engagements  (likes,  shares  and  comments)  —  a  record  number, 

social  media  director  at  San  Francisco-based  Wells  Fargo.  “Con-  (  says  Wingate.  “It  was  a  happy  thing,  and  those  interactions  kept 
sumers  ate  not  trusting  us  right  now.”  That  makes  it  especially  (  us  top-of-mind,"  she  says. 
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SOCIAL  BUSINESS 


The  Need  for  Speed 

Social  media  has  changed  not  only  the  way  people  interact,  but 
also  the  speed  at  which  customers  expect  problems  to  be  solved. 
“Prior  to  social  media,  people  wrote  snail-mail  letters  if  they 
had  a  problem,’'  says  Leslie  Youngdahl.  social  media  analyst  at 
Consumers  Energy’s  digital  care  team  in  Lansing,  Mich.  “Now, 
through  social  media,  they  expect  an  immediate  response.” 

Like  other  utilities.  Consumers  Energy  is  regulated  by  various 
state  agencies,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
and  other  entities.  The  company  has  a  digital  team  made  up  of 
Youngdahl  and  two  other  employees  who  strive  to  acknowledge 
customers'  remarks  within  an  hour.  They  do  this  via  a  special 
email  account  that  each  team  member  can  access. 

The  team  members  also  post  content  on  social  networks,  and 
when  they  discover  a  customer  concern,  they  notify  people  in  the 
company  who  can  address  the  matter.  “Even  if  it’s  two  or  three 
people  talking  about  a  subject,  we  always  forward  it  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  people,"  says  Youngdahl. 

A  recent  social  media  conversation, 
for  instance,  alerted  the  digital  team  to  a 
problem  with  the  wording  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  website  that  made  it  difficult  for 
customers  to  log  in.  Youngdahl  relayed  the 
posts  to  the  company’s  Web  team  and  IT 
department  and  showed  them  a  report  on 
the  trending  topic  and  related  keywords. 

The  Web  and  IT  teams  then  made  the 
necessary  changes. 

“The  conversation  on  that  topic  died 
down  within  a  week  after  we  made  the 
change."  says  Youngdahl. 

Consumers  Energy  |Himarily  uses  social 
media  for  customer  service  and  to  post 
updates  about  outages  during 
as  it  reaches  out  to 
media,  the  company 
protects  their  privacy.  For  example,  says 
Youngdahl,  a  customer  might  reveal  his 

versation.  When  that  happens,  she  says, 

“we  delete  it  immediately  and  take  the 
conversation  offline." 

HealttKare:  Patient  Privacy  First 

"As  a  healthcare  service,  our  No,  i  concern  is  protecting  our 
patients,"  says  Susan  Solomon,  vice  president  of  marketing  and 
public  relations  at  St.  Joseph  Health,  a  14-hospital  healthcare  pro¬ 
vider  serving  California,  West  Texas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico. 
"It's  mainly  about  privacy  issues,  but  there  absolutely  are  ways 
to  sUy  within  the  regulations  and  make  social  media  work.  You 
simply  have  to  set  boundaries  up  front." 

St  Joseph  s  social  media  goals  include  reaching  out  to  people 
to  cany  on  conversations  about  their  health  long  after  th^'ve  left 
the  hospiuk  Solomon  says.  For  example,  the  subject  of  a  recent  St. 
Joseph  Facebook  post  was,  “How  do  you  use  superfoods?" 

The  organization  also  uses  Facebook  and  TWitter  to  drive  users 
to  a  landing  page  where  they  can  sign  up  for  a  newsletter,  make 
an  appointment  or  otherwise  securely  interact  with  hospital 
staffers.  For  example,  a  recent  breast  health  campaign  included 


posts  on  the  hospitaFs  Facebook  timeline  that  directed  women  to 
a  landing  page  where  they  could  schedule  a  mammogram. 

Physicians  also  use  social  media  to  relay  credible  information 
to  patients  who  may  be  searching  the  Internet  for  medical  infor¬ 
mation  only  to  Hnd  bad  advice  from  unreliable  sources. 

That's  why  Boston  Children's  Hospital  makes  sure  all  of  its 
60,000  pages  of  online  content  goes  through  a  peer-review 
process,  says  Margaret  Coughlin,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
marketing  and  communications  officer  at  Boston  Children's. 

With  over  741,000  likes,  Boston  Children's  has  the  second-highest 
number  of  Facebook  followeis  of  any  children's  hospital  —  St.  lude 
Children's  Research  Hospital  in  Memphis  is  No.  1. 

Cou^lin  says  Boston  Children's  “got  ahead  of  the  curve" 
by*  studying  the  way  people  choose  hospitals  and  doctors.  This 
involved  developing  a  proprietary  model  based  on  primary  and 
secondary  research  of  patients  and  nonpatients  to  see  how  many 
social  media  sources  they  and  their  families  and  friends  turned 
to  when  researching  illnesses  and  healthcare  facilities. 

The  hospital  also  tracked  how  people 
interacted  with  these  information  sources. 
"We  wanted  to  know  where  and  how 
patients  were  getting  their  information 
and  the  likelihwxl  of  them  going  back  to  a 
certain  social  media  site  for  information." 
says  Coughlin. 

It  became  clear  that  word-of-mouth 
and  references  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  were  most  important  to  consumers. 
“Social  networking  gives  word-of-mouth 
a  whole  new  meaning,  as  those  friends 
include  their  online  friends  as  well," 
Coughlin  says. 

The  research  also  yielded  a  s-urprise. 
Whether  a  child  had  cancer  or  hip  pain,  the 
number  of  sources  searched  was  not  that 
different,  says  Coughlin.  "This  made  us 
realize  we  needed  to  expand  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  provide  to  patients  in  as  many 
social  media  platforms  as  possible," 
Interestingly,  some  patients  aren't 
concerned  with  their  own  privacy.  “We 
have  patients  who  want  their  lab  test  results  via  Twitter,  which 
isn't  appropriate,"  Coughlin  says,  “but  it  tells  us  that  people  are 
interested  in  fast  Information.”  In  response,  the  hospital  created 
a  secure  portal  called  MyChildren,  where  patients  can  get  their 
lab  results  and  other  information. 

As  for  employee  social  networking  rules,  no  one  outside  of 
Coughlin's  department  is  allowed  to  blog  as  a  representative  of 
Boston  Children's  Hospital.  And  no  employees  can  dispense 
medical  advice  via  social  media,  although  general  information 
and  links  to  helpful  sites  is  fine. 

When  social  media  first  came  on  the  scene,  some  executives 
at  companies  in  regulated  industries  resisted,  in  what  Prescient's 
Ward  calls  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  new  technology.  But  with  a  few 
precautions,  these  companies  can  engage,  connect  and  converse 
with  customers  as  efiectively  as  oiganizations  in  any  other  sector.  ♦ 
Melonc  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Orange  County,  Calif.  She  special¬ 
izes  in  consumer  topics  ranging  from  health  to  technology  and  business. 
Contact  Herat  Linda@LindaMelone.com. 


ifVe  have  patients  wtM 
want  their  lab  test  results 
via  Twitter,  which  isn’t 
appropriate,  but  it  tells  us  that 
people  are  interested  in  fast 
information. 

MARGARET  COUGHLIN.  SENIOR  VICE 
PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF  MARKETING  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  OFFICER, 
BOSTON  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 
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Security^^ 
y  Manager’s  i 

Journal 

MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Did  DLP  Tool  Prevent  an  Assault? 


HE  PLAIN  VIEW  DOCTRINE 

’  I  "allows  law  enforcement  of- 
I  6cials  to  seize,  without  a 

I  search  warrant,  evidence  or 

contraband  perceptible  during 
a  lawful  observation.  As  an  example,  if  a 
police  officer  who  is  exercising  a  warrant 
to  search  a  house  for  illegal  weapons  sees 
drugs  on  the  kitchen  counter,  in  plain 
sight,  then  the  officer  can  confiscate  the 
illegal  drugs  and  charges  could  be  filed, 
even  though  the  search  was  for  weapons. 

I  mention  this  doctrine  because  it 


for  certain  number  sequences  and  key¬ 
words  suggesting  credit  card  numbers. 
Social  Security  numbers  or  other  person¬ 
ally  identifiable  information,  and  we  look 
for  keywords  that  might  indicate  illegal 
activity  such  as  downloading  child  por¬ 
nography.  That’s  because  we  dcm’t  want 
to  be  surprised  someday  with  a  search 
warrant  that  could  disrupt  our  business 
and  result  in  some  bad  press  for  us.  It’s 
better  to  be  on  top  of  such  things  and 


employees  and  someone  from  outside  the 
company.  The  chat  rather  baldly  outlined 
a  conspiracy  between  the  two  men  to 
assault  a  third  man  that  our  employee 
suspected  was  having  an  affair  with  his 
wifo.  In  that  conversation,  our  empio>’ee 
discussed  a  plan  to  use  his  wife's  cell¬ 
phone  to  text  the  man  and  persuade  him 
to  visit  a  park  for  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  meeting  with  the  emplo>’ee’s  wife. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place,  the  two 
conspirators  would  attack  him. 

Incriminating  Details 

The  discussion  was  incredibly  detailed 
and  Incriminating:  They  tall^  about  the 
type  of  weapon  that  would  be  best  for  the 
attack,  their  alibis  and  even  the  best  way 
to  wash  blood  off  clothing  and  bands. 

I  printed  out  a  transcript,  along  with 
information  about  the  employee,  and 
met  with  our  legal  department  and 
human  resources.  HR’s  impulse  was  to 
give  the  employee  the  benefit  of  doubt, 
but  our  general  couns^,  concerned  that 
we  could  be  charged  with  negligence  if 


Join  us  in 
the  Inner  Circle. 

The  Computerworld  Inner  Circle  Research  Panel  was  established  as  a  way 
for  members  of  the  IT  community  to  share  information  and  gain  insight  into 
various  technology  topics,  including  new  initiatives  and  top  issues  faced  by 
IT  professionals  and  executives. 

Inner  Circle  panel  members  get  exclusive  access  to  results  of  the  surveys 
on  the  panel  site  at:  www.computerworldinnercircle.com.  and  are  eligible  for 
some  nice  cash  and  prize  giveaways  for  their  participation.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  inputi 

Join  for  Free! 

To  register  as  a  panel  member,  visit  www.computerworld.com/haic 
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Does  Hardware  Still  Matter? 


Today,  expensive, 
hi^powered 
machines  feel  as 
outdated  as  V-8 
musdecars. 


Preston  Gralla  is  a 

CompufefwofW.com 
contributing  editor 
and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books, 
including  How  the 
Internetworks 
(Oue.2005). 


There  was  a  time  when  the  launch  of  a  new  generation  of  PCs 

was  a  major  event  in  the  tech  world.  Home  users  could  barely  wait 
to  put  the  new  hardware  through  its  paces,  and  enterprises 
planned  their  architecture  and  budgets  around  the  new  gear. 


Those  days  are  long  gone.  Today,  hardware  is 
often  an  afterthought  in  the  enterprise  and  likely 
to  be  driven  as  much  by  employees’  preferences 
as  by  centralized  IT  planning.  Expensive,  high- 
powered  machines  f^l  as  outdated  as  V-8  muscle 
cars.  In  a  world  where  computing  is  often  done  in 
the  cloud,  or  else  in  short,  data-intensive  bursts  on 
mobile  devices,  hardware  simply  doesn't  matter 
much.  This  has  significant  implications  not  just 
for  hardware  makers,  but  for  Microsoft,  Ckxrgle, 

.  Apple  and  Amazon  as  well. 

In  the  days  of  muscle  machines,  Microsoft  had 
an  operating  system  monopoly.  Today,  tablets  and 
smartphones  are  often  used  for  tasks  that  PCs 
once  performed,  and  when  you  take  those  devices 
into  account,  Microsoft  has  become  an  also-ran. 

A  Goldman  Sachs  report  says  that  if  you  combine 
traditional  computers,  tablets  and  smartphones, 
Microsoft  has  a  20%  operating  system  market 
share,  with  Google  at  42%  and  Apple  at  24%. 

A  Gartner  report  recently  concluded  that 
tablets  will  soon  be  people’s  main  computing 
devices,  with  PCs  used  only  secondarily.  That's 
backed  up  by  a  report  by  DisplaySearch,  which 
says  that  this  year,  tablets  will  outsell  notebooks 
by  a  wide  margin  —  more  than  240  million 
tablets  versus  207  million  notebooks. 

Who  are  the  winners  aixl  losers?  Google  is  the 
biggest  winner  today,  and  will  be  even  more  so 
tomorrow.  It  makes  money  from  atls,  served  up  not 
just  during  searches,  but  also  in  Google  services 
such  as  Gmail  and  Goo^  Maps.  Android  is  likely’ 
to  continue  to  outsell  the  competiticm,  which  means 
mote  users,  more  market  share  and  more  revenue. 


There  are  signs  that  Google  may  also  expand  in 
the  notebook  market  with  its  Chromebooks.  Acer 
President  Jim  Wong,  who  described  the  Windows 
8  launch  as  “not  successful,"  touts  his  company’s 
Chromebooks.  He  says  they  account  for  5%  to  10% 
<rf  Acer’s  U.S.  sales,  and  he's  considering  selling  them 
in  other  developed  markets.  Chromebooks  aren’t 
powerful  pieces  of  hardware  —  they’re  stripped 
down  and  basic.  But  for  anyone  who  has  embraced 
Internet-based  computing,  they’re  a  steal  at  $199. 

Another  big  winner  will  be  Amazon.  The  more 
cheap  devices  with  Internet  access  in  use,  the 
more  people  will  buy  online. 

Microsoft  is  clearly  the  biggest  loser.  Its  plung¬ 
ing  market  share  and  inability  to  break  into  mobile 
in  a  serious  way  could  lead  to  a  low-growth  future 
dependent  on  big-ticket  corporate  sales  with  little 
or  no  traction  in  the  lucrative  consumer  market. 

Apple  is  a  potential  big  loser  as  well.  All  but 
its  staunchest  fans  may  grow  weary  of  paying  a 
premium  for  a  Mac  when  they  can  buy  a  cheap 
Chromebook  that  will  do  whatever  they  need  in 
an  always-connected  world.  And  althougji  Apple 
is  the  leader  in  tablets  and  has  a  big  share  of  the 
smartphone  market,  it’s  not  clear  how  long  that 
will  continue.  Low-cost  Android  tablets  have 
eaten  into  its  market  share.  Orders  for  iPhone 
displays  are  said  to  be  about  half  of  what  Apple 
had  planned  for  the  upcoming  quarter. 

Apple’s  revenue  is  laigely  based  on  hardware  sales. 
If  th<^  decline,  the  company  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

So  get  ready  for  a  sleek  new  world,  devoid  of 
hardware  screamers  and  less  and  less  dominated 
by  Microsoft  and  Apple.  • 
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The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrieval '  s 

Instantly  Search 
Terabytes  of  Text 

•  25+  fielded  and  full-text  search  types 

•  dtSearch's  own  document  filters  support  “Office,"  \ 
PDF,  HTML,  XML,  ZIP,  emails  (with  nested  attachments), 
and  many  other  file  types 

•  Supports  databases  as  well  as  static  and  dynamic  websites 
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‘  pick  the  topics,  lo.i  pick  the  sources,  pick  the  frequency. 

Build  your  own  newsletter  featuring  your  favorite  technology 
topics  -  cloud  computing,  application  development,  security  - 
over  200  timely  topics,  from  more  than  700  trusted  sources. 
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ASK  A  PREMIER  K 


Dave  Balled 
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niiiis  promising 
directions  for  an  IT  career. 

What  tedHiolocY  arn  loola  inost  prooiisfiig  for  the  future? 

First,  congratulations  on  investing  the  time  to 
earn  that  degree.  It  is  such  an  important  and  rel¬ 
evant  credemial  in  building  vour  career. 

Among  manv  white-hot  areas,  the  one  I  find 
most  promising  is  the  tremendous  push  into 
analytics-driven  decision-making  generated  by 
the  ever-growing  availability  of  big  data.  Today, 
we  all  work  in  content-rich  environments  where 
informahon  sets  of  almost  endless'combinations 


gic  value.  This  suggests  a 
strong  need  for  data  scientists,  developers,  analysts  and  related 
technologists  who  can  help  organizations  build  and  work  with 


rsistently  evolving 
and  mission-critical  challenge  tor  government  and  commercial 
entities:  the  delivery  of  high  levels  of  system  and  data  security. 
We've  all  seen  bad  behavior  in  system  intrusions  and  the  effea  of 
that  activity,  and  the  problem  is  unfortunately  only  growing.  This' 
suggests  that  information  and  system  security  professionals  will 
continue  to  be  in  demand  for  many  years  to  come. 


it  might  be  time  to  move  on.  What  are  the  hottest  areas  in 
IT  these  days?  Twenty  years  in  software  development  is  quite  an 
accomplishment!  This  suggests  that  you've  watched  the  evolution 
of  techi)ology  and  have  contributed  in  ways  that  should  now  offer 
you  a  very  strong  method  to  evaluate  your  options. 

Answering  your  question  requires  a  bit  of  understanding  of  the 
range  of  your  software-centered  skills,  so  my  first  reaction  is  to 
suggest  that  you  likely  already  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
based  on  what  you  enjoy  most.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  the  an¬ 
swer  to  your  question  should  start  with  an  evaluation  of  your  pas¬ 
sions  first  and  how  they  align  with  real  or  perceived  hot  technol¬ 
ogy  areas.  While  there  are  plenty  of  articles  emphasizing  trends  in 
BVOD.  security,  predictive  analytics.  SharePoint.  cloud  computing, 
social  networking  and  many  more,  take  the  time  to  consider  your 
interests  first.  By  way  of  example,  in  my. work  with  CIOs 
in  the  technology  community.  I'm  often  asked  to  help 
those  in  transition.  The  conversation  typically  starts 
by  asking.  "If  you  could  work  anywhere  or  for  anyone, 
where  or  who  might  that  be?"  We  then  discuss  how  to 
move  toward  that  objective.  In  your  case,  you  should  - 
decide  whether  you're  pursuing  a  technology  simply 
'  because  it's  the  current  fad  or  because  you  can  really 
^ee  yourself  working  with  it  for  the  next  20  years. 


New-Job  Remorse 


Looking  fora 
challenging  IT  Career^ 
shouldn’t  be 
such  a  challenge. 


Check  back  with  us  weekly  for  fresh 
listings  placed  by  top  companies  looking 
for  skilled  professionals  like  you! 
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a  metal  piece  on  the  underside  of 
mv  desk  popped  off  the  Print  Screen 


clerk  typist,  so  he 
Mters  and  store  them. 


keyboard  anymore.' 


he  clerk  typists,  they  would 
ally  drop  the  hard  drives  on 
rete  floor  -  by  accident,  of 


How  Could  That  Happen? 


Someone  Will  Pay 

Head  of  plam  engineering  hires  a 
maintenance  superintendent  -  and 
everyone  else  soon  regrets  his 


-  OPINION 

mORNTONfl.MAY 


IT  Must  Prepare  for 
The  Internet  of  Things 


My  prediction? 

Connectedness 
will  become 
an  important 
metric  in  the 
next  three  to 
five  years. 


TlianitoiiA.May 

is  author  of  rte  New 
Know:  innovalion 
Powered  t)y  Analytics 
and  enecutive  director 
ofthelTLeadership 
Academy  at  Florida 
State  College  in 
lacksonville.  Vou 
can  contact  him  at 
thorntonamav@aol.com 
or  follow  him  on  Twitter 
(@deanitia). 


IN  1998,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  CIO  Leadership  Development 
classes  1  taught  at  UCLA  and  UC  Berkeley,  we  asked  the  attendees 
to  complete  the  sentence,  “15  years  from  now . . Serendipitously, 
15  years  later,  1  came  across  a  file  folder  with  the  responses. 


I  was  pleasantly  surprised  that  several  execu¬ 
tives,  citing  the  doubling  of  computer  power 
every  i8  months,  storage  capacity  every  12  months 
and  bandwidth  throughput  every  nine  months, 
had  proclaimed  unabashedly  that  in  15  years  every 
mol^ule  on  this  planet  would  be  IP-addressable. 
They  had,  to  the  year,  predicted  the  Internet  of 
Things  —  a  time  when  any  real-world  object  can 
be  discovered  and  queried. 

The  feet  that  they  nailed  the  forecast  is  interest¬ 
ing  but  not  the  main  issue  here.  Humans  quite 
probably  have  been  making  predictions  since  the 
invention  of  lai^age.  We  make  so  many  of  them 
that  we  are  bound  to  get  some  of  them  right  — 
and  do  so  far  more  often  than  those  proverbial 
millions  of  monkeys  banging  on  millions  of  type¬ 
writers  (shouldn’t  we  have  upgraded  them  to  iPads 
by  now?)  will  output  Hamlet. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  drawer  sixnewhere  you 
could  find  a  white  paper  or  a  science  fiction  stc»y 
predicting  precisely  what  will  happen  over  the  next 
50  to  100  years.  No,  the  important  and  actionable 
point  here  is  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  Internet  of 
Things,  the  days  of  prediction  are  behind  us.  The 
days  of  preparation  and  expbitation  are  upon  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  IT  Leadership  Academy 
took  the  pulse  of  a  few  dc^n  CIOs  regarding 
the  state  of  the  Internet  of  Things.  Unsurpris¬ 
ingly,  every  one  of  them  said  they  were  pretty 
sure  that  somewhere  in  their  enterprise  someone 
was  “linking  things,”  or  at  least  “thinking  about 
linking  things.”  But  less  than  2%  of  them  had  a 
strategy  in  place  to  fully  exploit  the  emerging  con- 


nectabilhy  associated  with  the  Internet  of  Things. 

My  own  prediction?  Connectedness  will  become 
an  important  metric  in  the  next  three  to  five  years. 
Individuals,  products,  services  and  institutions  will 
be  evaluated  on  how  connected  they  are  and  on  the 
value  that  accrues  from  those  coniiections. 

As  a  futurist,  I  am  obligated  to  attempt  to  iden¬ 
tify  inflection  points  —  things  that  fundamentally 
disrupt  the  status  quo,  change  the  competitive 
dynamic,  call  into  question  existing  practices  and 
require  a  general  cognitive  reboot.  So  here  it  is: 

But  that  was  easy.  Here’s  a  less  t^ious  proph¬ 
ecy:  Refreshingly,  this  highly  significant  and  high- 
impact  change  in  the  technology  industry  will 
first  come  to  fruition  not  in  the  much-talked-about 
precincts  of  consumerization  but  in  the  frequently 
overlooked  and  mistakenly  left-for-dead  manufac¬ 
turing  sector.  One  scenario  posits  a  disruption  of 
the  entire  industrial  economy.  It  is  very  plausible 
that  in  the  future,  every  high-value  piece  of 
equipment  will  be  manufactured  with  embedded 
sensors,  so  that  the  critical  piece-parts  will  be  able 
to  call  for  prophylactic  maintenance  when  they 
sense  that  they  are  about  to  fail. 

What  does  the  Internet  of  Things  mean  for  IT? 
What  really  happens  when  things  start  to  talk? 
What  do  you  need  to  do  to  prepare?  One  CIO  I 
interviewed  lamented,  “I  can't  get  finance  to  talk 
to  marketing  or  to  product  development,  and  now 
you  want  me  to  orchestrate  a  billion  machines 
gabbing  to  one  another?” 

Yes,  that’s  the  idea.  This  will  be  interesting.  ♦ 
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CIO  Executive  Council 


MIDSIZE  BUSINESSES  ARE  THE  ENGINES  OF  A  SMARTER  PLANET 


FROM  LIMITED  IT,  RESOURCES 
TO  UNLIMITED  POTENTIAL.  ^ 


FOR  MIDSIZE  BUSINESSES. 
A  REDEFINING  MOMENT. 

In  the  past,  midsize 

were  constrained  by  limited 


LINK  w  anted  a  faster,  mi 


Working  with  a  powerful 
facial  recognition  solution 
created  by  1B.\1  Business 


Partner  nViso  in  the  IB.\I 
SmartCloud,'"  LINK  is 
now  capturing  respondent 
reactions  to  marketing 
messages  in  real  time,  via 
home  webcams.  Scores  are 
generated  every  second  for 
7  emotions.  .\nd  LINK  gets 
its  results  up  to  90%  faster. 


sophisticated  ideas  fur  new 
products  no  longer  languish. 
Personalized  customer 
senice  generates  incremental 


It's  shaking  up  industries  and 

for  new  players,  with  many 
pioneering  midsize  businesses 


In  the  past,  a  data-rich 
solution  like  LINK’S  w  ould 
have  been  impractical  for  a 


